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LINES, 


BY A LADY OF VIRGINIA. 





Original. 





Look child of the earth to yon bright blue sky, 
To the gems of the night as they twinkle on high, 
To the moon as she rides in her mild glory there; 
Look away to the far distant regions of air. 


And. lo! in the depths there is not a stain; 

For a cloud, or a vapor thou lookest in vain: 
But glowing in purity, beauty and light 

A vision unspotted comes down on thy sight. 


Then look to the earth-—the winter has breathed 

In her bowers, where the gifts of the summer were wreathed, 
Her forests are leafless—and icebound her streams, 
Inthe moonlight she sluinbers nor heedeth the beams. 
Say which is most beautiful? ah! not the earth, * 
When the summer sun shone all was music and mirth, 
Though she glitters in splendor, and frost work anew— 

The life giving spirit has bidden adieu. 


For the emblems of change—look around thee and sigh, 
But child of the earth liftthy gaze to the sky, 

Behold there the type of a glorious abode— 

Aclime far from sin in the province of God. 





THE GAME AT ROULETTE, 
Original. 


It was the summer of 1834. The coachman had driven || 
me from the American House Boston, to the Boston and | 
Providence rail-road depot; as I descended the steps of the |! 


coach, I asked the ainount I was to pay for conveyance, at the 


same time thrusting my hand into my pocket to feel for the | 


money. “One dollar sir,” was the quick reply. 
Ithought the charge high, but as there was not sufficient 
time to settle a dispute, I took out the dollar and was about 


todeliver it tothe man,when my attention wasarrested by aslight | 
tap upon the shoulder accompanied by the words “not so fast | 
stranger, you may save yourself the trouble of paying three- | 


fourths of that charge.” 


Turning around I discovered a tall noble looking man at | 
my side, his face was prepossessing and I conceived a friend- | 


ship for him on the spot, which to this day I have not for- 
gotten. 

I still held the dollar in my hand, and looking silently at 
the stranger expecting an explanation before I discharged the 
exorbitant demand of the coachman, he continued, “We have 
regulations here in Boston which I belicve exist in no other city 
in the United States, the law allows that fellow twenty five 
cents, and you do wrong to pay him more.” ? 

I paid the man his twenty five cents, who received it with a 
hearty oath, and I walked with my new acquaintance to the 
ticket office where we procured tickets and took our seats in 
the same car, 

I soon learned that the gentleman was a merchant who 
had been in an extensive business in New York, he was 
then returning from a visit to his relations, in Portland, Maine, 


with whom he had spent a few weeks previous to his depar- | 


for the Western and Southern country. ‘The route he had in- 
tended to travel, was through the principal western towns, to 
to Nashville in Tennessee, and thence to New Orleans, pre- 
cisely the course I had marked for myself. I was glad enough 
to find so interesting a companion for my long journey and 
Teadily consented to wait a day in New York city until he 
had made some further arrangements preparatory to his de- 


Parture. That day introduced me to some of the friends of | 


Mr. or, as 1 afterwards learned, major Kilgour, and if 1 am 
a much mistaken I shall hereafter be a little better acquaint 
*¢ with a beautiful sister of his than I am at present. 


Our trip was delightful—Every thing, except the twice 
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overturning of the mail coach which we happened to be in, 
and the bursting of a steamboat boiler which occurred at the 
moment we were about to be beaten by another boat ina race, 
conspired to render the joarney agreeable and pleasant. 

When we arrived at New Orleans we were intimate and | 
confiding friends. An attachment had succeeded our first in- | 
terview, which succeeding circumstances had contributed to 
strengthen, and ere we had wholly completed our travel, we 
knew much of one another’s history, and were prepared to en- | 
|counter and forego almost any and every difficulty for each 
| others sake. 

During our stay in the great emporium of the South and 
West, we were favured with very fine weather, which we fail- 
ed not to enjoy the utmost of our opportunities. Not an even- 
ing passed that did not find us strolling together, either along 
the banks of the majestic Mississippi, or over the flat and 
flowery country back of the city: One evening we proceeded 
|| Upon our accustomed ramble with heavy hearts; neither of us | 
| had heard from our friends since we left them among the cities | 
| of the Atlantic, and of course we felt concerned in regard to 
them. Our conversation was melancholy enough, and instead | 











itives. We went from one table to another, and noted the 
movements of the gambler throng; my companion compared 
with myself was a careless spectator of the scene, and I won- 
dered that he could evince so little feeling upon an occasion 
in which every suscessive incident I witnessed was like a 
new thorn in my tortured heart. It was not long however, 
until I saw him clasp his hands together and lifting them up 
entirely forgetting where he was and the society that sur- 
rounded him, he exclaimed “merciful God, how inscrutable 
are thy dealings with men?” 

I looked up into his face, and knew from the wildness of 
its expression that some affecting circumstance had crossed 
his mind, and touched his sympathising heart. After recover- 
ing himself a little, he pointed to a miserable looking object 
seated in an obscure corner, nodding over a half dozen empty 
tumblers, which he had collected from the different tables to 
drink the remnant of liquor that more fortunate gamesters 
had left in then; some half smoked segars were reposing on 
the chairboard by his side; these he had gathered from the 
floor to smoke as he desired. 

“M——” said the Major, grasping my hand, “look at that 








|of driving away the sadness which preyed like an incubus | 
| upon us, helped each other on to sadness deeper still, until we | 
|| concluded to return, and in one of the hotels examine the news. 
papers belonging to our respective homes, hoping thereby to | 


|| like, ourselves. As we hurried along one of the principal | 
| streets, the sign of the Louisiana Coffee House attracted my | 
{notice grasping the arm of my friend, “here Major,” said I, 
|“*here is the house we are looking for.” 


“The very same,” he replied, and without further ceremony | 





|| we entered and ascended to the second story, where we were 
|| not a little astonished to find ourselves in the midst of a host 
|| of gamblers, the situation, personal appearance, and grim vis- | 
| ages of whom, may not be accurately described, either with | 
}tongue or pen. When we found where we were, our first | 
thoughts were upon a retreat, but after some consultation we | 
|| agreed to tarry a few moments and watch the movements of | 
\the fiend-like crew we saw around us. 
There stood the youth of about eighteen years; his rich dress | 
'| and lofty demeanor seemed to say, that he belonged to a fam- | 
|| ily of wealth; he had arisen from his seat to make a last throw 

| for the recovery of a lost fortune; despair was despicted on 

|| his countenance; with one hand he held firmly the collars of | 





| of his vest and shirt, his cloak he had taken off in the heat of | 
| his absorbing employment,—in the other, he grasped the ac- | 


cursed box, which he had elevated above his head, as if he | 


|| meant with accumulated strength, to bring nis last effort upon || 


the board. Wis forehead was ridged and his lips compresscd | 
| in deep and intense anxiety; his blood-shot eyes were starting | 


| from their sockets. The antagonist of the young man, was one, || 


| upon whose head the snows of more than sixty winters had fallen | 
they had whitened his hair, and it shone like the washed flecce} | 
of the new shorn lamb; he was vencrable in iniquity, and the | 
(| heart must be hard indeed, that would not bleed, at the sight | 
of the calin villianny, which had enthroned itself upon his | 
| brow. He was a veteran in his hellish cause, and performed | 
|| formed the manipulations necessary to his avocation, with as 
|much apparent indifference as a stoic might manifest in his | 
lattention to the ordinary business of life. While we stood 
| before the table the throw of the young sinner was completed; | 
lhe was successful, and as he gathered the gold he had won 
|into an elegant purse, his quivering lip and trembling hand | 
indicated the deep interest he had in tiie result of the desper- | 
| ate adventure. | 
\| In other parts of the room sat the ruiners and ruined, not less | 
} than fourty different tables, were supplied with the infernal 

implements of gaming, and crowded with anxious) opera- 


| 


become cheered and animated, and enabled to feel a little more || 


| 


object of human infirmity, and witness as complete a wreck 
||as ruin ever made. Would you believe it, were I to tell you 
| that this hoaryheaded sufferer was once an eminent banker 
in Charleston South Carolina? He lived in a splendid man- 
sion and his daughters were the leaders of the fashionable 
world; how fallen, how fallen!” 

As we tured from the pitiful subject of a few melancholy 


|| reflections, I heard Kilgour pronounce some emphatic denun- 


|ciations against the sin of gambling: the next moment we 
| stood before a roulette table, the wheel of which was turning 


| thousands, from the purses of one set of men into the pockets 


lof another. My curiosity was stiil in exercise, in regard to 


| the manner in which the game was performed, and I was so 


intent in examining the movements of the wheel, that I did 
not discover that my companion had placed a quarter of a 
| dollar upon a certain number, until F saw him take up thirty- 
‘six dollars which was the return his evil fortune had made 


| him. “What Kilgour,” said I “not gambling.” 


“Only trying a small game” he answered, at the same time 
| placing a much larger amount upon a higher number; the 
' next turn of the wheel gave him nine times thirty six which 
| amounted to three hundred and twenty four dollars. I remon- 
strated but regardless of what I had said, he staked again and 
took up two thousand nine hundred and sixteen dollars. “Kil- 
gour,” said I, “do stop.” 

“J will presently,” said he, multiplying his stake a y 
nine and throwing it upon the table. With surprigi® saw 
him take up as the result of the next revolution of thé’ wheel, 
Twenty six thousand two hundred and forty four dollars. 
|“Now my friend,” I exclaimed, in an authoritative tone, “you 





| 


_ must go, if you do not I will leave you here.” 
“One more chance M , one more chance, and then I 


assure you I will go.” 
So saying he counted down another stake; it was again suc- 








'| cessful, and I renewed my entreaties that he should Icave the 


| place, urging as my most powerfvl argument, that his good 
| fortune was only a bait held out for the purpose of involving him 


| in the game, which is he did not desist would eventually leave 


him penniless. He acknowledged the correctness of my posi- 


tion, and repeated, “one more chance, but one more.” 
| “I mustleave you,” said I at the same time moving towards 
| the door. 
| “One moment M——, one moment,” cried he. 
{Not one moment longer will I stay if you do not quit the 
| game you know the sequel of all such manouvres, and if you 
wish to save any partof your ill obtained treasures, give it to 


me and let me convey it to our lodgings.” 
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moments he counted out twenty thousand dollars and placing | 
it in my hand, said “We'll save that M any how.” | 
| 





The money was conveyed to my pocket book and I was 
about totake my leave when I was seized roughly by the 
shoulder by an ill looking fellow who told me if I left the’ 
place I must leave the money also. Words were vain, my life | 


“Agreed to that,” he replied, and turning aside for a few | 


TO HER OF THE TINY * 


Original. 
“In this beating breast shall never 
Pleasure’s gay emotions swell, 
Health alid hope have fled forever— 
Dreams of happiness—farewell.”’ 


Can I list those words of sadness 
And not feel the rising sigh, 


7 ae Bagge 


women gery 


; 


was threatened if I passed the threshold with the money. 
“Kilgour,” I asked do yousee the trick? I will venture out if | 
you say so, and save what I have in my possession, I care not 
for these assassins, and will risk their threats.” 
“No, no, M you must not, I would not have you killed 
for all the gold and paper in New Orleans, here give me the | 


Check my spirit’s wonted gladness? 
Call the warm tear to mine eye? 


No! they cannot fail to waken 
Feelings ever true to thee, 

Some mysterious cord is shaken, 
Thrills with deepest sympathy. 





money. 

I gave him the amount, and he played, and I watched him 
until midnight, he lost, not only the tens of thousands he had | 
won but every penny of his own, and turned to me to borrow 
twenty dollars. ‘Not twenty cents will I lend you” was the | 
reply I made to his request. Scarcely had the words passed | 
my lips, when the report of a pistol threw the whole company | 
into consternation: the young gambler of which I have spoken | 
was at last ruined; his bonds for thousands more than he was | 
worth were staked and lost, and his last throw was for eternal 
damnation; in this he was but two successful; the pistol had | 
given him his reward. 

Horror struck we were both now anxious to leave that hell | 
of iniquity; for the world, we would not have been discovered |! 
by the officers of justice insuch company. We were soon in H 
the street, and as we returned to our boarding house Kilgour } 
informed me that he had lost three thousand dollars, which | 
was the amount he had saved after an unfortunate and vexa- || 
tious failure in the city of New York; with this he had left, 
his mother and sisters, for the purpose of commencing busi- | Heaven make thy burden lighter 
ness in some Southern city; their prospects and happines depen. | , ‘ 
ded entirely upon his exertions, and in the little means he had 1 
lost consisted all his hopes and theirs. He expressed the | 
greatest regret at his conduct and lamented a thousand times | 
that he had not followed my advice. When we were about to 
part for the night, he said to me ina tone of despair, “M 
I must leave this place in the morning, and I know not how, 
I shall get off; my tavern bill is unpaid and I have not one | —_ 
copper left.” 

I loaned him sixty dollars, with which he started early the VEE VLE 4 = sacriainliaaaaa 
following morning I know not where. The only time I have | — 
heard of Kilgour since was a few years ago, he was still | Original. 
eee somewhat more fond of gaming than formerly, | Amanso learned, so full of equity, so noble, so notable—whom all life 
and was ready and is no doubt yet, on all occasions to pro-|| wit open to commend: and in their hearts will erect altars, and statues || 


nounce his unqualified reprobation of the accursed RoULETTE || Columns and Obelisks, Pillars and Pyramids, to the perpetuity of his name 
GAME. wm, | and memory.— Chapman of Shirely. (Admiral of France.) 


— i When before Tunis 


> | I got well scratched for leaping on the walls 
A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE AUTHOR OF THE “Pickwick Pa- || Too nimbly, that same boy attended me. 
ERS.’ — é § ; i ivi \| °T would bring an honest tear into thine eye 
PER The real personage who has written so many original i To tell thee how, for ten days, without sleep 
and popular sketches, under the fictitious cognomen of “Boz,” ! And almost nourishment, he waited on me; 
a ‘ ‘ ‘ an as ; = | Cheer’d the dull time by reading merry tales: 
is Mr. Charles Dickens, whose youth it is said, gives reason | And, when my fest’ring body smarted most, 
to expect both a greater degree of excellence from his maturer Sweeter than a fond mother’s lullaby 
. . | Over her peevish child, he sung to me, 
labors, and a long supply of amusement for their continuance. | That the soft cadence of his dying tones 
“There are few works of ficti oie " . | Droptlike vn only balsam on my wounds. 
aia ion, which for several — past | And breath’d a healing influence throughout me. 
have won so much admiration, and been so extensively read, | Honeymoon. Act 1. scene 1. 
both in this country and in Great Britain as the “Sketches” | “I cannot adequately describe to you the terrors of that sit- 
by Bez. This popularity has been of as sudden growth as it uation. ‘The unfortunate youth was lying dead upon the grass, 
is extensive. We are informed by the Westminster Review, | while an occasional and faint gurgling sound marked the drop- | 
that from twenty-five to thirty thousand copies is the number | ping of the blood from hfs wounds. The coachman, whose 
sold, of cach of the later volumes. The qualities for which nerves were in a state of frightful agitation, had gone into a 
5 ; ‘ . < iho a ‘ 
Mr. Dickens is most admired are his humor and wit, and he || violent fit, and tied as he was upon the box; no succour nigh 
has employed his powers mostly in describing the comic pe- | (for as I said before, the robbers had taken the precaution to 
culiaritics of the lower classes of Englishmen. The West-!! fasten me to a neighboring tree,) I apprehended the very 
minster Reviewer, speaking of the comparison which has’! worst consequences, and even death, would result from the 
often been made between him and Mr. Theodore Hook, author |) fury of the attack. 
. . , . i! ee: 
of “Sayings and Doings,” says, that the latter stands in rela-|| ‘The postillion had been struck down by a heavy blow, and 


| I would bid thee pine no longer, 
But with conscious strength elate,— 
By its tempest breath mede stronger,— 
Bravely stem the tide of fate. 





Greater he, with soul unshaken— 
Self-posses’d in joy or wo— 

Than the mighty who hath taken 
Cities from an armed foe. 





Maiden, if thy spirit fail thee, 
Conqur’d by the ills of time, 

What shall all his gifts avail thee, 
Who presides o’er worlds sublime? 


Couldst thou bootless sorrow banish,— 
Aided by his power Divine,— 

“Dreams of happiness” might vanish 
And its substance still be thine. 





But no more, thou dost not listen, 
Words from me are empty air! 

Still I see thy moist eye glisten 
With the unshed, uncheck’d tear! 


Calm thy throbbing bosom’s swell— 
Bid the beams of hope grow brighter:— 
| Child of sorrow—fare-thee-well. 
| Heaven point thy path of daty, 

Peace restore and health renew, 
i! Bid this world of life and beauty, 
Yet again enchant thy view:— 
Child of grief, again—adieu. 
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ENCE, AND THE ARTS. 






— procession, to the family mansion of the Earl of 

A messenger, whom we had sent before to inform the o] 

Earl of this dreadful event, returned to us, just as ee 
we had 
reached the end of the avenue, accompanied by the Earl him- 
'self. Never have T seen such complete despair in any man 
jas that which the Earl evidenced. Tears came not to ease 
|his bursting bosom. Thick drops of cold perspiration started 
upon his pallid brow, denoting but too plainly the agon 
| which reigned within. His eyes gleamed with a strange a 
preternatural light—his lip was covered with foam; and his 
teeth, strongly set together, seemed endeavoring to repress any 
unmanly exclamation. But, when the-carriage door was open. 
/ed, and the dead body of his only child was exposed to his 
view—the features calm and composed, save with the contrac. 
tion of the muscles about the mouth; the Earl’s assumed for- 
titude entirely vanished, and, with a loud cry of agony, he fel] 
upon the lifeless corpse. 

The scene which ensued was dreadful. The Earl, on his 
return to sensibility , poured forth the most touching exclama- 
tions for the loss of his child, mingled with fierce and savage 
threats and curses upon the murderers. Reason seemed to 

have departed from its throne, and iu looking upon the dis. 
tressed object before me, I could well appreciate the dreari- 
ness of that vengeance taken by the stern and unpardoning 
avenger of a mother’s wrongs. I had conceived a violent dis. 
taste for the person and character of this nobleman, long ere 
I knew his name or his abode, but the sight of so utter and 
desperate prostration, aroused me to a sense of my Christian 
duties. I endeavored, by all the means in my power, to con- 
sole and calm his feelings. I spoke to him of the resignation 
| which the Christian should feel even upon so solemn a» occa- 
sion. I told him of the infinite mercies of his Redeemer, and 
‘the wise providence of his God; but, like Rachel mourning 
for her children; “he would not be comforted, because they 
are not.”—The only reply which he made to my appeals to 
his reason and to his fortitude, was a series of incoherent 
curses and insensate lamentaions. At one time, he would ac- 
_cuse impatiently the justice and goodness of heaven—sudden- 
ly, he would embrace the dead body, and pour out the most 
fervent lamentations: then with the aspect of a ferocious maniac 
he would start up—tare his hair—and with his clenched hand 
outstretehed towards the heavens, he would imprecate the 
most fearful curses upon the murderers of his boy. The scene 
became too painful to be made so public, and upon my giving, 
a signal to move onwards, the melancholy cortige proceeded 








forwards to the house; the Earl obstinately insisting upon 


supporting the loved remains of the unfortunate deceased. 


The grief of the countess of W—— equally strong, mani- 
‘fested itself in a different way. She sat mute and to all ap. 
pearance, passionless. But on approaching, you could see the 
full extent of her grief too palpably. The fixed glazed eye 
resting with unmeaning gaze upon vacancy. The erect figure 
rocking from side to side, in the intensity of her agony—the 
brow and face, pale as marble, and as cold—all these plainly 
‘foretold the breaking heart! With a vain attempt at firmness 
she entered the room where her son lay, and where her hus- 
band, frantic with despair, was refusing to listen to the sooth- 
ing words of consolation and religioa. She advanced to him, 
trembling frightfully, with excess of nervous agitation, and 
looking sorrowfully upon his face, led him the bedside of their 
son. One glance was exchanged between them as they stood 
over the body, which lay upon along table in the saloon. One 
of the attendants advanced to-close the eyes, but the countess, 
with a gentle motion, indicated her desire to perform that last 
sad office, which having performed, she stooped, and imprint- 
ed one long—lingering kiss upon the brow of the dead. She 
then retired from the chamber, supported by her female at- 
tendants, and only left it, to be carried forth three days after- 


tion to him, as the writer of broad farce, to one of good come- | lay senseless upon the grass, only testifying that he was alive,|' wards to the ancestral vault—the victim of a broken heart! 


dy. He then draws a comparison between Mr. Dickens and | by a faint groan at intervals. In this manner did we spend | 
Washington Irving, but seems rather inclined to yicld the the entire night, and when the faint streaks of light tinged | 
palm of superiority to the latter. This is something of an the eastcrn clouds, I uplifted my eyes in thanks heaven. Al! 
admission on the part of an English reviewer. The author “farmer, passing along to his labor, at an early period of the | 


She was interred by the side of her unhappy son. 

I remained, at the castle, for a fortnight after the funeral, 
at the express intreaty of the Earl. No stone was left un- 
turned to find out the murderers. All the nets of the police were 


“Pickwick P. ea + fae . ° . | = a8 = Seon forels - 
of the Pickwick Pape ts is very manifestly one of the most | morning, released us from our bondage, and procured assist-|| vainly stretched to detect the criminals. Even foreign coun 
promising writers of fiction of the present day, and his popu- | ance froma neighboring estate. The corpse was immediately | tries were explored. France and Germeny were ramsacked 





larity in America seems to be nearly equal to that which he |recognised as the only son of the Earl of W 
enjoy$ in England. We sincerely hope, however, that the denies lay in 
readers of our own community will not, as they are apt to do, lof guilt and death. It appears, that the unfortunate youth 
in their rage for the works of a popular English author, over- |! yas returning from his studies at the university, through | 








+ Whose || by the officers of justice; but the guilty eluded every snare, and 


shire, about twenty miles from the scene i escaped every plot that was laid to discover their retreat. They 


t in what man- 


had left the country—but no one bould find ou , 
The Earl of W 


ner or in what direction they had escaped. 


look and neglect equal or greater merits in some of their own ! which he had passed with great eclat. The villagers dilated || — was now a childless and a widowed man. He closed his cas- 


countrymen.—Boston J’ost. ||upon the gencral amiability of character which the deceased 
had possessed, and vied with each other in lamenting his un- 

Haprrixess.—Our life, it is true, has its bright and its dark happy fate. ‘The coachman, having been unbound, was con-| 
hours, yct none are wholly obscured, for when the sun of hap- || veyed to a neighboring cottage, it being deemed unsafe to re-| 
piness is set, the reflected moon light of hope and memory is 
still around us. 








postillion being placed in the carriage, we proceeded in a || 





tle door against all visiters, and remained a dreary monu- 
ment of the dreadful revenge of my mysterious acquaintance 
Unceasing were his vows of vengeance. The chase of blood 
has not given over until the faintest hopes of tracing them 


move him; and the body of the young Earl, with that of the ) disappeared, and the police, foiled and frustrated in their exer- 


tions, gave up the fruitless labor. 
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years passed away thus. 
ile, and he appeared to have taken a great liking to 
He was a man of rare talents and education; but 
ost stern and uurclenting, in his feelings. His ap- 
earance reminded me most forcibly of the lineaments of the 
ranger of the hovel. Upon the subject of his sun’s murder 
inquiries were unceasing. He seemed to devote every en- 
pe 1e discovery of his enemies, and their 


ree 
sthis castle, 


py person. 
gue of the m 





egy of his mind to tl 


sltimate destruction. I never alluded in the remotest terms || 
A ious knowledge of his history, nor did he, in my || 
Once, indeed on entering | 


tomy prev : 
-resence, designedly, refer to it. 


xis study somewhat abruptly, I surprised him gazing upon a 
wails portrait, which seemed to be of exqusite beauty, witha 
sacket of letters, written ina feminine hand lying before him. 


He was 80 engaged and abstracted, that he did not notice my || 


trance, and I heard him distinctly, mutter between his teeth 


—"th 
he never 


ory. 


ven attracting the eyes of all Europe. The brilliancy of 


come of his martial achievements had succeeded in drawing || 


the admiration of some of the greatest military men of the 
ve to his efforts. He had brought with him from the Brazilsa 


nou art dreadfully avenged!” With that one exclamation; || 
gave me to understand aught of that portion of his. | 


I saw the old Ear! often || first place, the distance is too great to allow you the means of 
affording assistance; and, even if you could, you should not. 
Ere I again depart, perhaps to attain unto rank and honors— | 
perhaps, to meet with a felon’s death, I must tell you a tale of | 


| 
H 


one, who but for the crimes of others, might have been an usc 


| scourge.” 


the first years of my life. 





| erates, to fly for my life. We sailed for America. 


| feet. 


| 


{my life. I went to the southern provinces. In Brazil, I 


| 
| 


| I became promoted to the rank of colonel, and much as it may 


| 
| 


Marquis St. , whose flight from Spain has recently occa. 
sioned so much excilement and curiosity. These are my 








number of elegant and accomplished officers, amongst whom 
sone was more eminent than the marquis of St Dis- 
snguished among all the officers of the Constitutionalist army | 
iy his great personal strength—his daring bravery, and his 
thorough contempt of danger; he was looked upon as one of | 
the most promising men in the country. Toa high degree of | 
yersonal beauty, he added all the charms of an accomplished 
and cultivated mind, and all the advantages of exterior genti- 
ty, What his history was, no one knew! It was generally sup. | 
nosed that he wasan Englishman by birth. He had arrived in | 
the Brazils almost unknown—no letters of recommendation ac- | 
compainied him, and and he was strongly suspected of wear- | 
inga borrowed name. But these things not being regarded 
in that part of the globe with too critical an eye, the adventur- | 
ethad urged himself forwards in the army, by his personal 
merits, and thorough acquaintance with the military art; un- 
tilat last by one of those chance strokes which sometimes || 
fivor a military adventurer, he found himself at the head of|| 
oe of the finest regiments in the country, fully endowed 
ith the title of the marquis of St. His attachment to | 





| 
} 
| 








| proofs,” continued he, drawing from his breast two military 
orders, and the customary tokens of his rank. “As the mar- 
I continued in the army of the constitution, 
. J reccived a wound in my 





quis of St. 
until in the severe action of- 
| head. 

| [had met in the Brazils with a lady of high beauty and 
and great fortune, who looked upon me with a favorable eye. 
But, too proud to involve in my unhappy destinies any hu- 
man being; knowing that, however I might conceal it for a 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 








ancient companions, I resolutely withstood every temptation 
to unite her fate with mine. 
retinue of Don Pedro, I bid her a last farewell, not without 
grief, for I loved her tenderly. I never expected to see her 
again, but her love triumphed over all opposition. Shortly af- 


| ter we arrived in Spain, 1 engaged, among my dependants, a | 


lad o 
extreme degree. 


f great prepossession of manners, and handsome in an 
This boy evidenced the most unbounded at- 


tachment to my person—followed me every where—in the | 


heat of the engagement was present by my side; and when I 





the house of Don Pedro still continuing, he gradually ascend- 
edin the scale of promotion, and at last attained toa very |, 
high military rank in the army. Suddenly however, after a |, 
very brilliant action in which he had received a severe wound, || 
the marquis disappeared, to the no small satistaction of his | 
vals, and every effort to discern his retreat, proved utterly 
and entirely abortive. i 
A few months since, a stranger of no mean appearance, | 
accompanied by a young lady of exquisite beauty, arrived in 
our village, and hired one of our handsomest cottages. They 
did not encourage any of the friendly visits made them || 
iy their neighbors, and, to my great astonishment, the gen- 
tleman seemed to be particularly scdulous in avoiding me. I | 
could never obtain a satisfactory glimpse of his countenance. || 
He seemed very fond of walking in our little grave yard, and |, 
I have frequently seen him, accompanied by the lady, wan- | 
dering among the graves, and sometimes making earnest in- || 


| 
| 


| 
\j 
1 





| 
' 
it 


|| received the wound which stretched me on the ground, he 


protected my person from injury at the expense of his own 


. ‘ . . 1 
warded off a blow which an enraged Guerilla had aimed at | 
me with his sabre, and was the immediate cause of preserv- | 


ing my life. During my ensuing sickness he attended me 


with more than a mother’s care—night after night did he | 


watch by my bedside—he seemed to think no proof of his af- 
fection too strong. But, one night, after I had fallen half 
asleep, and Antonis, wearied by his repeated watchings was 
dozing on the floor beside my bed; one of my military rivals, 
who had witnessed my growing popularity with enoy and 


hatred, and who had planned my death, entered the tent in || 


a 
+o] 


company with a bravo in whose face L recognised Martin one 
of the most desperate of my accomplices in the execution of 
that deed of justice. 


They advanced to the couch with noiseless and stealthy 


ful and a beloved member of society, instead of a curse and al 


As you well know the death of my mother—the cause of ! 
her infamy, and my own dark deed, it were useless to recount | ought of him until two days ago, when I received this letter, 
After the revenge which I took || which states that he had abandoned his design of self-immo- 


| upon the son of the proud Earl, I was forced with my confed- 
But the 
| coarse tastes and ruffianly habits of my comrades, but ill 
| agreeing with my feelings, we quarrelled continually. One 
evening, in a paroxysm of rage, I struck one of them to my 
He swore that he would take my life in payment of'|| 


his wrongs. He actually gave information to the police of my 
/crime, and I only escaped, at the most imminent hazard of|/chosen. His widow accompaned his remains to the grave, 


ts this time, the exploits of Don Pedro in Spain, had | found an old acquaintance of my mother, who advised me to 


| enter the army, in which I made such considerable steps that | 


surprise you, in that colonel you see b&ere you the person of i 


When I sailed for Spain, in the || 











! destroy the habitation of my foe, and ere morning shall dawn, 
| will finish the sacrifice by self-immolation or immediate flight. 
|| You may marvel what design I can have in relating this 
/eventful life to you. But I would have you, when I am laid 
within my grave, and when others may blacken my memery, 
to relate my wrongs and my injuries, and to reveal the true 
secret of my unerring revenge!” 

As he spoke he rushed forth. I have never heard nor seen 


| 





lation at that time, but being pursued and surrounded by the 
| officers of justice, headed by the Earl in person, he hed put an 
/end to his existence by swallowing poison. ‘The letter con- 
i cludes with an earnest entreaty to place him by the side of 
| his mother. 

| His corpse arrived this morning. This evening I have ful- 
| filed his request, and he is interred in the spot which he had 


jand sets sail to-morrow for her native land. Under the same 
|stone that marks the resting place of a betrayed and injuren 
|| feinale, repose the great crimes, the vast attainments, and the 
good qualities of Stanislaus L + Marquis of St. : 
M. T. E. 














i THE WAY IS OPEN TO ALL, 


|| Miss Martineau, in her recent work on this country, says _ 
| that the only unhappy young gentlemen in our. Northern 

| States, are those whe are born to a fortune. Well, there 
|'is more truth than poetry in this. Let those who have no 
i other fortune than their hands, think of it. There is a free 
road open tothem. Almost every great name that has adorned 
|the world, has been won by personal effort—unaided by the 
fortuitous power of wealth, mushroom force of birth. Young 


men of our country, go up this road. Go up it, by your own 


| 


| time, I was liable to exposure from the malice of some of my | exertions, for you will never ascend by any other. Rely upon 


nothing else, for all else may fail you. 
| To our contemplation, there is no spectacle more worthy 
jof admiration than a virtuous young man, advancing him- 
self in the esteem of the good and worthy by his own ex- 
|| ertions. His industry is unceasing—his deportment modest 
and unassuming. His principles are fixed—his integrity unflin- 
| ching. He practices the cardinal virtues for the love of them 
i —and others love him for their practice. He should meet kind- 
‘ness on every hand. Mankind are interested in his success 
||for he may become the depository of the power which our 
fathers exercise. He may sit in the high places—giving laws 
\to the country and wisdom to the age. 
| We would not destroy the hey-day of youth. There isa 
/natural bouyancy to youth, that should be indulged. But it 





| should be cherished only in useful, innocent and refined 
‘amusement. Amid the intelligent socicty of virtuous females, 
,young men should scek relaxation from the cares of the count- 
| ting-house, and the toils of the work-shop! Here will their 
|| affections be purificd, their manners refined. Ifthe matron 
‘of the mansivn approve it, let the young join in the merry 
| dance to win invigorating rclief to their physical powers. 

Young men, shun as you would the plague, those who de- 
\|ride the society of virtuous females, There is a moral pesti- 
lence in the very air they breathe. If they loved virtue, they 
|| would love virtuous society. It is sure proof that they know 
| themselves too well to enter where virtue and refinement 





tuites of the old sexton about, (as that functionary informed |! steps—their footsteps, however were sufficient to give the | alone diffuse their refulgent light, Seek society above your- 
ue,) the grave of a woman who was buried there by night, | alarm to my watchful attendant. As they advanced he coun- | self, but enter not, whic is beneath you, cither that intelli- 


some years before. 
A suspicion immediately crossed my mind. 


fw - i : 5 | 
of W—., and if so, could I, in honor, betray him? Justice, 


“nor, and feeling, combated sternly in my breast, but, I know || caped, but in his retreat, discovered my features, and as he drinking 


uot whether I ean be justified in so doing, I suppressed the || 
“ret in my inmost heart. My fears were soon realized. 
One evening, as 1 was sitting in my study, last winter, the | 
coor was suddenly opened, and the stranger entcred the room. | 
He appeared agitated and alarmed. He threw himself into a |) 


ie 
Cia ) } : ! . H ' 
‘aut, and the light of the lamp disclosed to my terror-stric- 
— 1 
‘th eyes, the 


| 
| 
} 
! 


remarkable countenance of the mysterious | 

He addressed me— 
*Yo 

ia dangers and many other misfortunes, have done ! 

~. 9 Change my features. You know my wrongs. You || 

ay the death-secne of my injured mother. You saw), 

“éTevenge which I took, and heard my parting words. ‘T'o i 


niet { 
“it completes my vengeance. Ere this, the hall of my || 


stranger, 
u have not forgotten me, reverend sir, I perceive, al- |) 


vell if its master escape.” 
“Good heaven!” 


4 
*Y and—__ 


“You speak foolishly,” interrupted the stranger. “In the 


I exclaimed; “can you mean it? Let me 





'gave me strength. 1 rushed from my couch, and raised my 


vie b | val GS » y 
|| terfeited sleep—weakness and terror chained my tongue—the | gence, refinement, or virtue. 
I shuddered ‘}murderers advance—a stiletto is raised over my breast!—I 
at ‘ P | . . . } ° . as 4 Ree ahi ss . 
‘tthe thought. Could it be the murderer of the young Ear] | had given myself up for lost, when the report of a pistol rang | ¢0ns, then from all other causes combined. When the novice 
fell dead, and the ruffian es- | 





through the rvoom—Count de 


rushed from the apartment, he pronounced my name with a 


shout of demoniac joy. Nothing was leit to me but flight.— 


I called Antonio—but he lay senseless on the floor. Despair | 


preserver—his vest flew open—and the false ringlets dropping 
from beneath his cap, I recognised the features of Juana!— 
Sufiice it, to say that we escaped—a faithful mountaineer con- 
ducted us to Bayonne, where we departed in a fishing vessel 
for England, where Juana and myscif were united. 

A fatality led me, to this spot. I have always endeavored | 
to conceal my person from you, and, until now, with tolerable | 
success. But, yesterday evening when standing over the 
grave of my mother, two men passed me—one of whom I re- | 


cognised in the person of my inhuman parent, and the other was || 
ances ibe | ‘ z | 
€stors sends a brilliant blaze to the heavens, and ’twere || that fiend, Martin—the man who knows all my haunts, and || 


who has sworn to revelin my blood. I heard him say to the 
Earl—“I have at last discovered him!”—the Earl smiled sav. | 

To night has consummated my 
I have bribed a gang of gypsies to 


agely and they passed on. 
vengeance and my fate. 





' 


More young man are ruined, in our citics, by bad associa. 


If 
He 
will not be laughed at because he cannot swallow as much 
| wine as his fellows, and if they partake of the strong drink 
‘that maketh mad, he shows his strength of head in swallowing 
the same potations. If others gamble, he gambles. As they 
‘descend to the lowest vices in the spirit of bravado, he sinks 
‘down with them—to the very depth of polution—until he 
hangs upon socicty, a pest and nuisance, instead of an honor 
and an ornament, as he might have been, had he not met ruin 


enters a coterie, he soon catches the prevalling spirit. 
and curousing prevail, he drinks and earouses. 


| in the bewildering, contaminating, blighting influences of 


pernicious associalions. 

| When we behold a young man capable of resisting all such 
.temptations, we watch his steps with profound admiration. 
'We look upon him as a bright promise to human liberty. 
| Morality shall hail him as her companion. Religion will ex- 
ult in his defence. He shall sit in the high places of the Re- 
and his name shall endure 


When monumental marble, 
Hath crumbled with its scroll. 


public, 


| 


He that holdeth his peace, doth not repent. 










































































































































TO ; 


Original. 





I deemed thee once most beautiful— 
The feelings of thy breast 

As gentle, as the winds, that lull 
The evening flowers to rest. 


But now, although thine eyes are bright, 
As e’er they wont to be— 

Thy cheeks still wear their morning light, 
Thou art not fair to me. 


Ife’er [ thought thy love could bless, 
If thee I ever loved, 

Trust me, thine utter heartlessness 
That weakness hath removed. 


And, if, when I am near thee now, 
Emotion e’er calls forth 

A shade of sorrow o’er my brow, 
Thou dost not give it birth. 


Believe, it is some passing thought, 
In which thou hast no part— 

*T were stringe, if now by thee were wrought 
One impulse of my heart. 


She, who unfeelingly can taunt 
A heart, at her control, 

Should never own the power to vaunt 
The love of one true soul. 


And yet, go on thy dazzling way, 
Although thou be most fair 

Mid beauty’s bright and thronged array, 
None is more heartless there. 


Farewell! one solace, howe’er cold, 
Hath yet been left to me— 

No word of mine hath ever told 
Tlie love, I’ve felt for thee. 





A TALE OF TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 


Original. 


One faith, one fame, one fate shall both attend 
My life’s companion, and my bosom friend. 


Adversity alone is able to show how rare and how valua- 
ble a treasure is a real friend; there is nothing more common | 
than the appellation; but I fear it is little better than an ab-| 
stracted idea, since we find those adopt it who have no regard | 


to what the possession exacts; they make use of the sacred | 


| 
| 
| 


title to cloak their villanies, and prey upon the credulous. It 
is true, that former ages, have furnished us with some exam- 
ples of real friendship, they are indeed but few, and are held 
up to the admiration even of the present age, which I believe 
cannot produce one. 

The history of Poland gives us a beautiful proof of the 
power of this generous, disinterested and virtuous passion in 
the following story. 

Octavius and Locbellus, two young gentlemen of Lithuania, 
were bred together from their childhood. Their parents being 
near neighbors in Wilan, the capitol of that Dutchy, these two | 
were inseparable companions; this occasioned a similitude of 
mind, and by their uninterrupted intercourse they seemed to 
have but one will, to be two bodies actuated by one soul. 
As they grew up, this companionship became more conspicu- 
ous, and reason succeeding to strengthen their inclination, 
they were shewn as patterns of virtuous friendship. 

While they were at the university, Octavius fell in love 
with, and paid his addresses to Paulina. Although this beau- 
tiful and excellent lady was perfectly inclined to a match with 
Octavius, if he had consulted his reason and the regulations | 
of his country, he could not have aspired to her hand with | 
any hopes of success, there being a great disproportion of for- 
tune between them, and therefore a prudent respect for the | 
welfare of both,would have recommended him to subdue his pas- | 
sion in its birth; yct as it is the nature of man often to flatter | 
himself in regard to what he desires and loves, and unfre. | 
quently blinds him to all obstacles, Octavius saw no difficul- | 
ties, but what he hoped to overcome, could he engage the af- 
fections of the young lady; and of course he was induced to | 





proceec. At the same time, Gelasius a young Nobleman, | 


. . . | 
whose birth and fortune was greatly superior to Octavius) 


was recommended to the relations of Paulina, as a suitable | 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 












lasius piqued to find a cold return, imagined he had a secret | The palatine of Wilna, being informed of what had one 


| rival, and was not long in making the discovery, that Octavius Made it his duty to be present at the new trial where } 
| . . v . . = ’ e 
| was the man. He immediately became enraged, and threat. | found the two friends gencrously contesting the point, which 


|/ened him with the effects of his resentment if he did not de- | Should die to save the other. He examined every cirey 
| sist. Octavius made slight of his menaces and only answer- stance, minutely; and heard with pleasure and surprise, oa 
_ ed, that as he was a gentleman, he did not think he was guil- | bellus plead for his friend’s discharge; “it is,” said he Wevid : 
ty of any vanity in pretending to a lady’s hand, who was that I alone ought to suffer death, since I alone am ou 
_in wealth his superior, if he could succeed in gaining her | indeed man can be so termed who falls another in defence oti 
| heart—that before marriage inclination was free, and if his) 0W9 life, and the life of his friend, who was u : 
services could engage the feelings of Paulina, it was not the , basely attacked.” 
| resentment of a rival that should cause him to give up the || “So far,” replied the palatine, “am I from esteeming yo 
| contest, “but” said he, “if Gelasius be happy enough to ob- | guilty, that I cannot but term what you have done,a a 
| tain her hand, then will I endeavor to remove her image from /action, one which exacts the praise of all who have a just and 
|, my heart.” | generous way of thinking; 1 therefore not only acquit yeu 
|| Gclasius thereupon, employed the authority of Paulina’s | both, but condemn Megasius to the fate destined for Octay 
| parents, who forbade her all farther intercourse or conversa- | his treachery and perjury, must be punished, and I reques 
_ tion with Octavius, and peremptorily commanded her to look ||@ favor, to be admitted the third into your friendship,” 
jon Gelasius as the husband they designed her, he being a | Megasius escaped the death designed for him, by the inter. 
| nobleman, whose alliance would do honor to her and them, | cession of powerful friends—the palatine, not satisfied with the 
| This command had precisely an opposite effect on Paulina, act of justice, uscd his interest with Paulina’s parents, and 
from that intended, and she conceived a greater hatred against procured Octavius the happiness he had long sighed for, He 
the determined lover, who instead of showing a distant and i also married Loebellas to a relation of his own, and recom. 
respectful attention, began to impose on her the imperious | Mending them to the king of Poland, procured them ver 
| laws of a husband; and so absolute did he wish to be in com. | honorable posts at court. , 
mand that she became disgusted with his conduct, and | meee pe 
‘avoided the sight of him, while she left no means unimproved | HUMANITY, 
| in order to converse with Octavius. || Jcer not others upon any occasion. If they be foolish, God 


Gelasius perceiving the young lady’s aversion to him rather hath deneid them understanding: if they be vicious, you 


| augment than abate, resolved to remove his rival; he set spies jought to pity, not revile them; if deformed, God framed their 


upon him, by whose industry he discovered thatOctavius often i bodies, and will you scorn his Wwormanship? are you wiser 


entertained Paulina at her window, when the rest ef the fami- || than your Creator? If poor, poverty was designed for a mo 


ly were in bed. Enraged at this, he took a friend with him, | eve 0 charity, - to contempt; you cannot sce what riches 
| by the name of Megasius, and a servant, on whose courage || they have within. ; 
and fidelity he could rely, and lay in ambush for Octavius, | It is a too common practice, with the young and frivolous 


near Paulina’s house. The party had not remained long in ~ ridicule the insane, the infirm, and deformed;—than which 
nothing is more derogatory to the humane and sympathetic, 


jtheir hiding place, when Octavius came accompanied with | ieee ae 
his friend Loebellus; having given the signal, Paulina came to = age ain toes — as the lunatic, the halt and the 
the window, when Loebellus modestly retired to some dis- — What 20 detractions to man’s nobleness of soul, as 
tance, to give the lovers the opportunity of unbosoming them- i n pete. 4 snes e unfortunate. The great hele to misfortune 
REE ARR |is condolence—it can heal the broken heart. 

Gelasius, enraged at the sight, immediately resolved on ™ ne ee ee ree 
sacrificing his rival; he ordered the servant to attack Loebellus, || most beautiful and proud to behold. His joys are “few and 


while he and Megasius, chastised the insolence of Octavius. far between,” his sorrows come in showers; then let us — 


The servant fell with great resolution upon Loebellus, who | pathise with him in his beauty and his pride; let us know 
and feel that we are the flesh of his flesh, and that whilst we 


received him with no less courage, and at the second pass laid a: 

him for dead. Being thus disengaged, he ran to the assist- | sooth him we benefit ourselves. Oh! do not scorn him then 
ance of his friend, who with his back to the wall, maintained |“ the heavy band of affliction is sinking him to the dust; 
courageously the unequal fight, Locbellus rendered furious at | when reason has deserted her throne from care and oppres- 
the sight of the danger in which his friend was placed, at the || *'©™ and the torments of distraction, are feasting in his 
first thrust, laid Galasius dead at his feet, and turning upon | “dome of thought.” How much consolation is due to the 
Megasius gave him a slight wound in the arm, upon which | blind, who cannot ‘see the light of the glorious sun nor the 
he ran away- Loebellus received no hurt, but Octavius was | radiance of the “human form Divine.” How revolting isthe 
wounded very dangerously. The noise and clashing of swords, | thought of mocking so hapless a being: Isit not deplorable to 
| brought the neighbors into the street, who found Gelasius dead, | be _ to the sound of the human voice, or vel the pealing 
jhis servant near his last gasp, and Loebellas supporting his || “TS” of the mighty thunder, or to “sweet music’s strains,” 
friend, who desired to be carried to a surgeon. His request | 2° heavy must the monotony of stillness weigh upon the 


was complied with; his wounds were dressed, and he put to bed || “@47¢- : ; 
Megasius in the meanwhile having giving an account of the | He that is deprived by nature or misfortune of his members; 


occurrence to the relations of Gelasius, in terms greatly to || who is helpless as an infant, and who is depending like it, for 
succor and support, from the hands of another, is truly to be 


his advantage, laying his death to the account of the treachery || 
of the tw niends, who had assaulted him in the dark, they condoled and assisted. The example has been set by an all 


|immediately bad recourse to the magistrates, who ordered the | W15¢ and good Being, and through by him the inferior creation. 
| supposed murderers to be seized and placed in confinement. | The dog has been known to limp in sympathy, when necees- 


Octavius was taken, and notwithstanding the condition he |Sity compelled his companion. The lion will lick the wound 


: . . ° \! ae f 7° ; 7 hy jeri 
was in, he was carried to prison. Loebellus made his eseape: of his fellow; and moan in sorrow. “Then deride not any 


and lay concealed, hoping to prove both his friend’s and his |™2’s deformity and afflictions, but bless God they are not 
/own innocence, but the relations of Gelasius had so much in- | YOUrS- Men shall answer at God’s bar for their vicious habits, 


|fluence in that kingdom, that Octavius was tried in a few || but not for their natural imperfections.” 


days after, and on the single evidence of Megasius condemn- || : — = : 
Winter.—We are verging fast upon another season, and it 


ed to death. \ : pyar 
| The victim was accordingly led to the scaffold, and when || becomes every one to look to his mee’ eo , an ms * 
. . . hii : * iin ti is al wants. erless s an . 
‘the executioner was on the point of performing his cruel office; |" for his natural wants. The cheerless ee wee 
‘ . > ’ ty acts wi ] " > 20 \- 
Loebellus who had heard in his concealment of the fate ot jung blasts of dreary winter suit not the tattered robe 


pip : . | east-poverty > up i it ever s the little 
| his friend, emerged therefrom, and cried out, “hold, hold, lest jeast-poverty. Lay up in season, be it ever so small, 


i fer fi i a : st f ; xod a ' mn exertion must you 
the innocent suffer for the guilty. I alone am the author of | store of coinfort; for to God and your own exertio : nus y 
\the death of Gelasius, and of’ his servant.” look at last. Remember you are commanded to lay up in sea- 
j ~~ . . 


: . , at . "ase ra roper exertion 
Mounting the scaffold, with an undaunted countenance, he || 5° to take heed to your ways; economy and p pe : 
are the handinaids that lead to plenty; take care of the cents, 


nj ustly and 


ius, 
t as 


| 
\| 
| 
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VICTORIA, 
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match; the proposal was readily embraced by them, and he declared the whole matter as it had transpired, to the magis- 
was admitted publicly as her suitor—this seemed an insepa- | trates, who were present to witness the execution; he entirely 


rable barrier to Octavius, but it proved finally to his advan- | Cleared his friend, whom he earnestly requested, might be re- | 


tage. 1 leased, since he was ready to satisfy the laws, by laying down 
With regard to the young lady, she could not bear with the || his life. 

haughtiness of a lover, who scemed tv think he rather did, | The poputace touched with this generous action, began to 

than received honor in his addresses, and this indomitable | cry “pardon, pardon,” and it was not long until they threat- 

pride of his, was placed in a stronger light, by the respectful || ened the magistrates with a revolt if they proceeded to take 

deference, Octavius constancly gave as the result, as he gained || the life of either. This obliged them to carry back the two 

the lady's heart, while his opposer caused her aversion. Ge. |j fiicnds to the hall, and give another hearing to the case. 





‘they will produce dollars, and the dollars will assuredly take 
|| care of you. 








| Orix1oxs.—In all matters of opinion, the social compact, oF 
| 


the principle by which society is held together. requires that 
the majority of opinions become the rule of the whole, and 
|that the minority yield practical obedience thereto. This is 
perfectly conformable to the principles of equal rights: for, in 
j the first place every man has a right to give an opinion, but 
jno man has a right that his opinion should govern the rest. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


ssorble for the Monument, No. IV.*? by A. A. L.—.4 lament for the age 
of chivalry,” by AsTERIsKa, and Stanzas,”’ by * *.—Evening reflec- 
a by W., and ‘‘.4ltered affection,” by E. J. C., will appear in the 
pext number of the Monument. 

The poetical favors of WitttaM Carey, Esq., have been received, but | 


too Jate for the present issue. The author will please to accept our 
Mi 


thanks. 
wg will please accept our thanks 


we cannot publish them—a specimen of prose might perhaps succeed. | 
«The poet’s reverie,” is too long and too prosy,—we had not courage suffi- 
cient to wade through the manuscript, and fear it might, if published, 
weary our readers—therefore, we decline inserting it. 
+ js informed that we have received both copies of his effusion | 


for his effort. We regret, however, that | 





«Simon 
re ibe i y probably discover its | 
celebrated wrting master to transcribe it, we may probably disco s| 

} 

NOTICE. | 
gubscribers Who do not receive their papers regularly, are requested fo | 
I ot the office, No. 2, N. Culvert-street, and notify us of the same. In| 

te . ‘ : i ; ° ee | - 
very instance of omission, it is the carrier’s fault, and not ours; we, there- | 

fore, hope our subscribers will comply with the above request, for unless | 

‘ov do, it Will be impossible to correct any mistakes that may occur in | 


beauties, and publish it. 


they do, 


||if he repay them not for their goods when the demands are 


will have the goodness to send Mr. Goodwane, or some other | 
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your birthright, and possess not the privelege of acting as you, 
please. 

We scarcely need say to the man of many years, keep out | 
of debt; his experience has long since taught him, how disa- || 


greeahle it is to have his honor and his happiness distributed ! 


e - a5 
| among a host of self interested creditors, whose last resort is | 


| the law; and be they ever so friendly while he is a purchaser 


| 





|made, they forget every thing but their own interest and be- | 


come the most unrelenting of persecutors. 


| The following are some of the opinions of Dr. Israel, upon | 


| this important subject. | 
| “If youth but knew the fatal miscry they are entailing upon | 
themselves the moment they accept a pecuniary credit to| 
| to which they are not entitled, how they would start in their, 
|career: How pale they would turn! How they would tremble 
|and clasp their hands in agony, at the precipice on which they 


/are sporting! Debt is the prolific mother of folly and crime; ; 
it taints the course of life in all its streams. Hence so many | 


| nhappy marriages, so many postituted pens and venal politi- 





the obligations thus allotted, for to the Christian, there can 
scarcely be a more interesting employment, than to watch the 
developments of the young mind, and administer, as it is 
capable of receiving them, directions concerning the sublime 
and inestimable treasures contained in the Holy Scriptures. 
The parent or guardian, who carlessly neglects, as he has 
| ability, to imbue the mind of the youth under his authority 
| with the true spirit and influence of the institutions of Chris- 
tianity, is highly culpable in the sight of heaven for the omis- 
sion, and may be “found wanting” when the scrutiny of a 
| final judgment shall examine into the actions of his life. 

In the inculcation of the principles of Christian divinity, 
| the colloquies under consideration, will be found a valuable 
and almost indispensable assistant. The author has displayed 
| great research in his inquires after truth, and does not so 
| much enforce any particular favorite doctrine, as he examines 
| the whole ground connected with the subject, and enables the 
/Teader and student, to form his own opinion, and adopt his 
own conclusion. ‘The work is free from strong sectarian 
prejudices, and may be used by Christians of every denomi- 




























serving the paper. 


| . ' . . . ’ . . — . “y. . . 
= cians! It has a small begining, but a giant’s growth and|| nation, and being divided into familiar - 
We are still able to furnish new subscribers with the back numbers of | g g g § : : a ar conversations is ed 


Mouument, from the commencement of the present volume, and shall, | strength. When we make the monster, we make our master, | mirably calculated for the purpose intended by the writer 
he Mou :] . . | 


so very happy to receive orders to this effect. || who haunts us at all hours, and shakes his whip of scorpions || to aid young persons in their efforts to obtain and communi- 
be Very tty) 


{| ‘ | i 
Se | forever in our sight. The slave has no overseer so severe. | cate a knowledge of true picty. 


T VU fs \j 0) N U M fe N T || Faustas, when he signed the bond with blood, did not secure,| We do most sincerely hope that this work on Christian 
ie MC a 


doom more terrible.” | Theology may not share the fate of many publications of a 
- ——_ || different character, which have been the productions of Ame- 
ee on ane cone H ee co ee am “9 rt | rican writers. Our countrymen are too much in the habit of 
eas ii aa ee Si, Neeg dae Seca a= /extent. It is said that in this great metropolis, there are eight|| " , ms . 
BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1837. | renee ~ Repeaeon a a i ’ ‘atta’ Pe | “erying down” every thing of the sort that does not emanate 
Rep SSS scanpaieenimeainaned s6h°*”SURORINIICD:- ited. Minium chiasma inmumaeat | from some European city. Authors of extensive reading and 
Ressine 1N peBT.—The sin of running in debt is one of al- of tant number are impostors. What a world of imposition is}. prepared for the task they undertake, are too often per- 
most universal prevalence; the high, the low, the rich, the i here? And how many thousands ee country, whom We | mitted to remain in obscurity; they are neglected entirely by 
poor, the bond, the free, are all guilty of its commission, and || Suppose to be the legitimate eo of our charity, are the | those who should encourage and bring them forth, while the 
not a few are brought to a severe and humiliating repentance || Most acres knaves and erence : he —— oo aie \ veriest trash that words can be formed into, if it bear sume 
for the very inconsiderate manner in which they give their | beggar oa ee, and ae a Se ro the public | European date, or profess to have been written by some for- 
promise to pay for their neighbor’s goods, which they are per- | highway, and confined in — prepared for the purpose. |eigner, no matter how undeserving of public patronage and 
; se, in appropriating to their own use. It}| : a favor, it is received with enthusiasm, and cheered into popu- 
haps rather too free, Peer 4 wie ween | Maru.—The indefatigable labors of professor Ducatel, have}, . ” ‘ sri PoP 
may be, that we are not far from the truth, when we say, || ‘ : ca § : f ilarity. Such conduct is unworthy the character of free Ame- 
a : : . d otherwise, | Tesulted in the discovery of extensive deposites of marl, upon ||. : 
that four fifths of the unhappiness, domestic and otherwise, | ra . é. : | ricans, for it argues a slavery of the very worst nature, the 
ee a ioned by the fash. | '4¢ eastern shore of our state. The Geological survey now) | meee Ae E : 
that occurs among communities, is occasioned by the fash- | slavery of mind. It is time that we should exercise the 


eee : der the direction of this distinguished gentleman, bids fair wae , : S zs 
ionable habit of running in debt, and this too not unfrequently | "OCCT sey ; isi Se ee eae | powers and abilities which God has favored us with, which 
for goods which may readily be dispensed with. ‘The vender | to result in advantages which were entirely unlooked for, and | 
goods 


. : ae i |, are inferior to those of no nation in existence, and think and 
knowing that the law will assist him in the recovery of what | will be of great service to the citizens of Maryland. It has = in poe ‘ scahinde Prien nna vient of Theolo 
knowing that the law w 3S at | ie se matters, fc , ' 5 ¥ 
his customer ‘may owe him, politely insists that he shall be- | 


also been ascertained that around the ancient Indian settle-|| . : a 3 ’ i 
‘ A : i ‘ || gical Colloquies, need only ask from the intelligent mind an 
; : : im that he | ents are immense deposites of oyster shells, which with a/|| ; : : F 
come the pur¢haser of his merchandize, assuring him that he | ; i ‘ || attentive perusal, and his labors will be appreciated, even 
: tailing himself|| Very little difficulty may be made to afford excellent manure. 3 : 

may settle the account when convenient; in availing himself) | though the envious and uninformed should sncer at the pro- 
of the eredit so freely proffered, the customer honestly enough |) duction of an American, and desire in its stead the importa- 
looks forward to the period at which he supposes he will be | tion of foreign authorship of less value. 
able to satisfy the demand and becomes the debtor. The polite- | The work contains upwards of seven hundred pages, and 
ness of the vender is soon lost in the repeated vexation he ex- |is accompanied with a “course of study” recommended to 
periences in the disappointments occasioned by the failure of| young men about to enter the ministry. 
his promisory friend to comply with his obligations, and he'| We have received a copy from Messrs. Lewis & Coleman, 
accuses him with being unfaithful to his engagements and dis- the publishers. 
honest; the customer becomes irritated, repents his thought- 
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SSS 
Dvue..ine 1n Germany.—A duel among the students in some i 
| parts of Germany would be considered the most disgraceful || 
\affair upon the face of the earth, if the following officers did | 
|not officiate. ‘T'wo seconds, to regulate the blows, two wit-| 
| nesses to note down the sayings and doings of the parties, an || 
umpire to settle a contested point of minor importance, a sur- | 
geon to advise in case a wound should occur, and as many of | 
Sse) the relations and friends of the duellists as they may deem | 
less purchase, is insolent perhaps te enant, engi proper to invite. If the thing should not be well done in the | 
home, short and snappish - his eS - his wife, ill midst of such a congregation the fellons should receive the | 
natured to his children, thus distributing his unhappiness } of nsive appellation of dummer junge, and be horsewhipped | _s 
throughout his family, until one and another shuns his com- siete bargain. Beautifully flashing in the quiet autumn sunshine the waves 
pany, fearing that in some moment of ill temper he may do) = || of the Potomac were rippling over the stony bed that lies at 
|| Crivican noticr.—THEoLoGicaL CoLLoquiEs: a compendium || the bottom of the mountain river, as a light carriage drove 
of Christain divinity, speculative and practical, founded on) down the steep bank and a masculine voice sounded over the 
scripture and reason; designed t aid heads of families, young 1 water, ferry-boat ho! ‘The call was responded to by the loud 
men about to enter the ministry, and the youth of both sexes, hallo of the boatman, and the long, unwieldy raft was set in 
in their efforts to obtain and communicate true piety. By i inotion by two athletic mulatt®es, whose sinewy arms and 
lows a liberal compensation which also must be added to the | Tuomas C. ‘THornton, of Dumfries, Virginia. Lewis & Co e- |, heavy chests were bared to the breeze as with long poles shod 
amount, and the creditor and debtor face to face are obliged ‘| max, Baltimore. || with iron, they pushed the boat over the stream. Meanwhile 
to mect at the too often misnamed tribunal of justice; hard'| We do not know of a more appropriate manner in which to | the occupants of the carriage had alighted, and were now 
thoughts and hard words result, and the two are “twain for- 1 introduce this excellent work to our readers, than by making | seated under the shade of a spreading sycamore, awaiting 
ever.” In cases like this the trader loses a customer, which he; a short extract from the author’s preface: { the boat. 

says he does not regret, the customer has one place Icss where | “The Bible,” says he, “being the gift of God to the world,| Oh! Henry I fear to goon. Indeed there is a foreboding 
he may deal, and each lose a friend, that might have been re. | may be considered as the common property of every man, and | of evil in my heart; my poor father—it will look so ungrate- 
tained with pleasure and profit, but for this circumstance, | the system of theology which it teaches, ought, not only to ful. 

It is probable, that if men in their dealings would adopt the | be studied, but practiced by all, for with tuis are connected | “Would you go back, Helen, and expose me and yourself 
old fashioned motto, “pay as you go,” they would have plenty || the interest and happiness of the whole human family.” i to the ridicule of all our acquaintance?” 
as they procced along, and save in addition to the fees of the | When we reflect upon the vast multitudes of works of a|| “But my father”— 
ministers of law, the price of many an article which may not|| light character, which are ycarly thrown out among cominu-|; “Will forgive us, if he loves you.” 
be discovered to be entirely useless until the suit for its price | nities, and to say nothing of their injurious tendencies, the | \ “Indeed I cannot go; if you love me, Henry, let me go 
is commenced. || consumption, nay, the utter waste of time necessarily occupi- | back:” and the pleader burst into tears. 

It is running in debt, that robs many a family of bless-|/ed in their perusal, we are inclined to hail this, though in | “Dearest Helen, 1 cannot consent; you yourself would des, 
ings, it night otherwise enjoy, and fees the magistrate, the || some respects a sectarian work, as a desideratum that may | pise me, were I to permit you to yield to the fears your fancy 
lawyer, and the constable, all of whom must fleece the poor | not readily be dispensed with. We regard it as the duty oi \ has conjured up,” and so saying, he sprung up, exclaming 
imprudent debtor and feast upon his substance. | every parent, and head of a ‘family, to afford those under their | **boat ho!” 

Young man if you would be happy during a life, which || charge, every facility for the study of the doctrines contained || ‘The boat was now rapidly nearing the shore, and soon with 
you will find, to be marked with many “ups and downs,”’| in the Bible, and to direct them in their examinations of these ‘| a loud plash it struck the landing, and one of the men led the 
keep out of debt; let no consideration influence you to sell||sacred and inestimable truths; and for the faithful discharge; || horse and carriage and the boat, whiie the young man, rais- 
your liberty, for be it remembered that the moment you be-|jof those duties, they are responsible to the great author of|| ;ng the weeping girl in his arms, set her on it, and in a mo- 
come a debtor, you cease to be a free man, you barter away |j their existence, who has betowed a great favor upon them in/!| ment they pushed off for the Maryland shore. Helen contin- 


ORIGINAL SKETCH, 


From the Zanesville Evening Visiter. 
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them injury. I 

The man who gave the credit, in time forgets how pressing | 
he was to effect the sale, and presses still harder to obtain his| 
pay; the magistrate is resorted to, who must be paid for his 
trouble; subordinate officers, are engaged to whom the law al- | 
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wed to weep, unmindfal of the romantic beauty of the wood- |and stood still beside him in silent sympathy. A carriage Hl table aprearance; and I have never received a rem eratefal 








ed shores, of the verdant islets inhabited by the bald eagle, of | drove in from the road and turned slowly down the grassy | kiss than poor Helen impressed on my cheek when I shook 
the liquid brilliance of the flashing waves. Home—her des-| lane, shaded by morello cherry trees to the farm house. But | hands with her as she stepped into the stage to go home—the 


olate home was only present to her imagination, and to return 
to it her sole wish. 


parently unheeded by the compainion of her flight, who with 


folded arms and contracted brow, stood beside her as his 
glance wandered over the beautiful country that lay spread 
around them. 

Helen was the daughter of a rich farmer who lost his wife 
while she was a very little girl, and who, centering all his 
affections on the blooming Helen, expanding into the win- 
ning loveleness of girlhood, determined never to marry, but to 
rear his little daughter to supply her mother’s place at his 
hospitable board. But a father generally possesses but indif- 
ferent talents for educating girls, and the farmer was more 
successful in raising fine crops of wheat and corn than in cul- 
tivating either the head or heart of Helen. As she grew to 
womanhood she was so very lovely, so very like what her mo- 
ther had been, that the farmer saw no defects in her whatever; 
and she accordingly was as willful as indulged beauties gen- 
arally are.—When she was about sixteen a new singing mas- 
ter, that indispensable to a rural community, came into their 
neighborhood, and he soon became the hero of the rustic 
belles whocomposed his school. Handsome, educated, and 


young, the singing master was evidently not a mere singing | He sternly pushed her from his door, and forbade her ever to || 
mastcr. He soon made himself agreeable to the farmer, by | 
| 
i 


preferring corn bread, negrocs, and fine horses, to the pro- 


ductions of his own native Massachusetts, and thus secured | 


free access to his hospitable dwelling. 


| the bluff farmer was not there—his elbow chair sat in the 


had filled’ the office of housekeeper, came to the door, and 
| with tears in her eyes told Helen her father forbade her en- 


|tranee under his roof—that for her there was no longer a | 


| home. 


| The singing master had wrongly calculated on the Virgin- 
| ian’s free and jovial and affectionate manners. There was a | 
| stern obduracy of temper beneath the cordiality of his gen- 

eral manner that was rarely brought into exercise, but in pro- | 


‘portion to the warmth of his feelings was his sensitiveness to 
ingratitude. He was open, honest, and to use his own ex- 


'pressive phrase, “above board” in all his dealings, and his | 
| contempt and hatred for those who meanly stooped to practise 
| deception, was loudly expressed and deeply felt. From the || 
| moment he was made fully sensible that his child, his Helen, 


had practised deceit with her indulgent father, he tore her 


from his heart—he would have diced rather than again taken || 
jher tohis arms. Vain were petitions,—were entreaties,— | 


vainly Helen in deep penitence forced herself into his presence. | 


call him parent. 
Years had rolled away, and time had sprinkled its ashes on | 


my brow. Again the mild autumn sunshine was lying in | 


To have seen him | yellow light on the hill-sides, and again the waves were joy-, 


| centre of the hall, and his cane and hat lay on the marble slab | 
“Oh! my father—my father,” she sobbed at intervals ap-) but the father was locked within his bed-room, and none dared | 
approach him. Helen trembled violently as she walked up 
ithe path to the door. An elderly yellow woman who long | 


home of her innocent and happy childhood. 








“*SWEET TRUTH TO ME,” 
BY MONTGOMERY. 
My life’s a shade, my days 
Apace to death decline: 
My Lord is life, he’ll rise 
| My flesh again e’en mine. 
Sweet truth to me 
I shall arise, 
And with these eyes, 
My Savior see. 


My peaceful grave shall keep 

My bones til! that sweet day, 

| I wake from my long sleep, 

And leave my bed of clay. 
Sweet truth to me, &e. 


My Lord! his angels shall 
Their golden trumpetssound; 
At whose most welcome call, 
My grave shall be unbouud! 
Sweet truth to me, &e, 


H { said sometimes with tears, 

Ah, me! I’m loth to die; 

Lord, silence thou these fears, 

My life’s with the on high. 

Sweet truth to me, &c. 

What means my beating heart 
Tobe thus shy of death? 

My life and I shan’t part, 
Though I resign my breath! 


with the farmer one would have supposed that Helen was) ously flashing in the sunbeams, but they were not the limped 
“not in all his thoughts”—to have seen him without the far-|| waves of the Potomac. Oh, no! I was far away from the i 
mer, one would have supposed he lived but to adore her. } home of my birth, and strangers had now become my friends. } 

The consequent result of all this manceuvring was, that the || I had grown weary of work and was strolling on the banks , 
wild, untaught, beautiful Helen agreed to an elopement with of the Muskingum, and my thougnts had taken that listless 


Sweet truth to me, &c. 


Then welcome harmless grave, 
By the to heaven I'll go; 

My Lord! his death shall save 
Me from the flames below. 





the cool, self-possessed singing master, agrecd to leave the | mood when they wander over a thousand subjects without | SOS ES tome, He. 
‘ : : EAS ‘ ; 2 ee 
happy home of her doating father, to give her destiny into analysing one. I passed several mean-looking houses without ae Sa 
the keeping of a stranger, whom she had known but for a} noticing their inhabitants, when an exclamation, accompan.- || SUFFERINGS OF ARCTIC VOVAGERS, 


|lied by my name, aroused my attention, and avery feeble | A short paragraph yesterday announced the return of Cap- 
“Why did you not ask my father; I am sure he would have || looking woman, with an infant in her arms, came to the door tain Back—or Beck, for it does not seem to be the captain 
consented,” she continued to repeat. I of a house and looked after me. I turned, for an indefinable || Back known here or elsewhere by his arctic voyages,—we 
The singing master best knew why, for the farmer had _ re- feeling of pity for the fragile creature before me, and of curi- } now subjoin an account of the hardships of his exposure and 
marked in his hearing, that no stranger should ever get his || osity to see who thus recognised me by a name I had rarely || vessel and crew, 
consent to marry Helen; and to wait until she was her own || heard spoken for years, the name of my girlhood caused me} The following affecting and interesting narrative is taken 
mistress in old Virginia, was a trial to which he seemed not to stop, but I could not recognise any known face in the one | from the Dublin Freeman’s Journal:— 
disposed to subject his passion for the beautiful girl. He saw || before me. On Sunday night last, the Terror put in at Lough Swilly in 
how fondly the father loved her, and he saw that there was|| “You do not remember me then,” she said, coloring deep- | an almost sinking condition, the men incessantly laboring at 
none other who would supply her place in the old man’s | ly. the pumps, and the hull of the vessel secured by chains and 
heart. “When he finds it irretricvable, he will forgive her,” || “I do not.” | cables to keep her together. It appears that she was encom- 
he said to himself as his eye glanced over the well-filled stack- “Helen was my name.” | passed by the ice at the latter end of August, 1836, at which 
yards, the ripening corn fields and comfortable homestead of} Her story flashed over my memory in a moment. j| time her crew consisted of sixty souls, including officers, who 
the farmer. | “Helen! is it possible; how do you do?” | Were at times exposed to the most imminent perils from the 
Safely they arrived in Frederick, that Gretna Green of the || She burst into tears, and I followed her into her house. _|| constant concussion of huge masses of ice, which were dashed 
“Old Dominion,”—were married, remained until the morning, || “I have often seen you,” she said, after recovering some | against the vessel with tremendous violence, threatening cither 
and still no father came to claim the fugitive daughter. The } degree of composure, “I have often wished to speak to you, || a violent and sudden death, or in the event of escape from 
singing master had expected the old man in the first ebulli- || but my heart always failed me.” | this danger, slow but certain destruction by the apyalling 
tion of his wrath, to pursue them, but no such thing. | “I am sure, Helen,” I began. || means of famine and cold. Deprived of fresh provisions or 
| 
| 
| 


few weeks, 











A scene he was prepared for but not for this quict indiffer- || “Oh! I know you are good, and not proud like some peo- |, vegetable of any kind, disease spread among them with a ra- 
ence, and he scarcely knew how to understand it. “I have || ple, but some how I was always ashamed.” | pidity only equalled by its virulence; twenty-five of the crew 
made a great mistake, I fear, in Southern character,” he mut- || “So long as we act virtuously, Helen, we need not feel shame i were together afllicted by that well known scourge of that 
tered to himself. “I expected violence that would wear itself|| we of the ‘old dominion’ especially,’ I added smilingly. She | latitude, the scurvy, to which three of them fell victims— 
out, not determined obstinacy in the old fellow.” Slowly he/| sighed, looked up into my eyes with an earnest gaze, and her | Donaldson, the gunner; a seaman named James Walker; and 
walked down stairs and orderéd the carriage. He had no } lip quivered as she said— ' Alexander Young, a marine. No efforts of the medical gen- 
home to carry his bride to, nor means to pay his bills at! “If I could die at home.” | tleman who attended them could avert the consequences, and 
a hotel, so that the only alternative was to return to the || I could not stand her look: I wrung her hand, and rushed | opposed by an accumulation of sufferings which they were un- 
farmer’s and beg his forgiveness. || into the open air. | able to endure, they died under the disease. The vessel lay in 

With an agitation for which he could scarcely account in| Now, if I could prevail on her father to forgive her, to take | that perilous position for four months, drifting to and fro near 
the usually confident and sclf-willed Helen, she stepped into | her home, I should be so happy,I thought. I wasalways ardent || cape Comfort; then driven by the current of ice along South 
the carriage that was to convey her home. Helen rem. | —perhaps what the world calls romantic, and I resolved to , ampton Island, as far as Sca Horse Point, off Baffin; then at 
embered some traits in her father’s temper too nearly allied to try. Her father in his youth had been a volunteer soldier un- i the mercy of the wind and tide, through Hudson’s Straits, by 
her own, and she trembled. It was the evening of a delightful || der my father’s command; and I, as his child, had ever been i Charles Island, along the Labrador coast. On the Gth of Au- 
autumn day when Helen returned to the home ofher birth that || treated by the old man with the utmost deference. My | gust, they passed Resolution Island. 
happy home into which sorrow had never yet intruded. The | heart was deeply touched, and I wrote warmly, and ere 1} From the 2ith of September, they lay surrounded, exposcd 
swallows were whirling around the sombre looking mansion.) had that night gone to bed, my appeal in behalf of his wi- | to all the horrors of the arctic climate, with the thermometer 
The droves of poultry were soberly congregating in masses || dowed—his dying child, was on its way to her father. | 40 degrees below zero, until the ice commenced breaking up 
around the yard, and waiting for admission to their respec-|| Subsequently, I learned she had suffered much—had been | in February, 1837, On the Sth of March, they experienced 
tive houses, into which a little black girl was duly inducing || for years forsaken by her husband—had been driven by want! the greatest shock they had yet encountered, a mountain of 
them. The milk-maids with full pails, poised upon their cris- I to link her fate to another, who died and left her pennyless, | ice striking the ship with the utmost violence, and rending 
py locks, were returning from the cowpen, but their usual a with several children. Under this last calamity her health || away every intermediate barricr, without the slightest percep- 
song was hushed. The very plough boy as he drove his team || entirely failed, and she was now but a shadow of herself. 'tible effort. The decks were obliged to be lashed to cach other 
to the clover-field. refrained from whistling. Stillness brood-|| A fortnight brought an answer to my letter. The old | to prevent them from separating, and the planks rising from 
ed over the the usual joyous houschold—the negro children || man’s obstinacy yiclded to mp entreatics. I had awnkened ‘their fastenings, the stern post, dead wood, and after-part of 


| 


stopped rolling over the grassy yard in chase of the bright||the slumbering voice of nature, and it plead for the sufferer.|!the keel were knocked away. In consequence of the repeated 
leaves that the soft west wind ever and anon blew from the || He remitted moncy to convey her home, and I gave full in- '' collisions, the water gained on the ship, and she was shaken 
shade-trees. The very house-dog looked up into his master’s}| dulgence to my womanly feelings in purchasing for Helen’s ‘| from stem to stern; a chain cable was passed round her to keep 


face—seemed checked in his usual expressions of friendship, |} little ones comfortable clothing to enable them make a respec- her together, the men constantly at the pumps to keep out the 
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watel, which at one time rose seven feet in the hold. Every 
gertion Was being made at this time to prevent her falling 
tp peices—men and officers all emulous, and working labori- 
sly as they could, knowing their safety depended on the re- 
alt of their exertions. So unremitting and fatiguing were the 
ils they endured, that all were excoriated more or less. 

The ship was built purposely for the expedition, being eight | 
zet in depth through the bow and stern, two feet seven inches | 
i the sides, with five additional bulk heads athwart ships, of ! 
four inch oak planks; and two extra four-and-aft ones of the | 
ame thickness, two feet from the side, each side filled up with || 
twenty-five tons of coal, for further strength and security. 

By the impetuous force of the ice the bow was lifted clean 
oitof the water as far as the mainmast; her stern as far as 
is seven foot mark, was placed in the same predicament. In 
this condition she remained for one hundred days. At the| 
qpiration of that time they got a thirty-five foot ice saw, | 
sorked by shears, and commenced the fatiguing operation of | 
cating through the bulk of ice under her, measuring in thick- 
yess more than thirty feet. On the 11th of July they had 
completed so much of their task as but two or three feet at the | 
gern remained, when she righted. Immediately on this they | 
nade sail on the vessel, but a tremendous wedge remained | 
duck toher starboard side, between her fore and main chains, | 
and they were compelled to have recourse to the saw again, 
not being able to free themselves by any method. By means’ 
of purchase applied to the vast lump it rose from under the | 
tottom as it was freed, and, according to the laws of gravita- i 
tion, floated above the water, being the lighter body, throwing | 
the vessel on her beam ends, heeling her over fully twenty-| 
wven degrees, the water pouring in, in alarming quantities 
ad with frightful rapidity. All hands, without distinction | 
yere immediately called into requisition; some proceeded to | 
saw the piece of ice, the cause of this fresh remitting labor; 
they continued this fatiguing’ but indispensable operation until 
5o'clock on the next morning of the 14th, when the men 
were so totally exhausted and dispirited by their incessant ex- | 
ations that they could work no longer, having to this period | 
cut through to within ten feet. They were then called in for 
rest and refreshment. 

They had not been more than a quarter of an hour from | 
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remain one moment longer at the pumps, their unremtiting | 


labor at which had secured their safety. The coast guard, on 
being apprised of their distressed condition, immediately 


| boarded the vessel, and afforded most timely relief to the worn 


out mariners; and her Majesty’s cutter Wickham entering 
soon after, sent twenty of her men for the same purpose: they 
were obliged to leave her, without being able to effect their 
purpose: having her main deck housing thrummed under her 
bottom. Seven of the sick were sent immediately on shore, 
where they are being treated with the utmost humanity by the 
hospitable and generous islanders. 








THE LORE OF LOVE. 
BY LIEUT. G. W. PATTEN. 

Mother! what meant the Sybil when, 
She bade me shun the gaze of men, 
And said, while weeping ’neath the yew, 
“Beware the hour of evening dew,” 
The eye of youth is sweet to see, 
1t cannot lurk with harm for me; 
And soft the eve with sunset red, 
The vesper hour I may not dread. 


Such warming dark, O, daughter young, 
Flows not alone from Sybil’s tongue— 
The strongest spell in passion’s bower, 
Is that which binds the vesper hour; 
And eyes which look with softest shade, 
Are those which turn on love betray’d. 


And is it thus?—then mother, why 
Doth beauteous crimson deck the sky, 
And glances swim with azure light, 
If full of danger, death, and blight? 

Is maiden’s heart a thing to grieve, 
That hope may mock and love deceive? 


Oh! daughter fair, go first explain 

Why floats the cloud and falls the rain; 
With deep research next seek to know, 
Why green the leaf and white the snow! 
And last of all discover why, 

Both joy and grief should heave the sigh; 





their work when a sudden disruption of the ice took place, and 
the mass separated from the bed, crushed with terriffic vio- 
lence against the ship’s side, tearing to peices the lashings | 
and spars that intervented to protect her against this casualty, 
which had, in some degree, been forescen; the strong showers 
or logs, and three-and-a-half-inch ropes, were snapped like 
packthread, and, but for the merciful interposition of Provi- 
dence, not a single being out of the ship’s crew would live to 
narrate the cireumstance—for, had they not been called in 
but a few minntes before, all inevitably would have been 
crushed by the mass of ice on which they had just been labor- 
ing. Asthe ice separated from her she righted and drifted 
dong, A temporary rudder was fitted up, her sternpost hav- 
ing been carried away from the six foot mark, as well as the 
dead wood broken off, her stern frame so shaken that her run 
had to be secured by 25 and 34 inch ropes, stores, and screw- 
bolts; and when fairly got to sea, a stream chain was passed 
tound her 3 feet before the mizcn-mast, and another abaft the 
mizen-mast. 


Inthe early part of the passage home, across the Atlantic, | 
they fortunately experienced mild weather, but subsequently 
it became rather unfavorable, and the ship began to leak very 
fst, At one period, when it became necessary to take the 
nen from the pumps for about twenty minutes, during which 
they were occupied in shortening sail, the carpenter reported 
‘x oreeven feet water in the hold. In an instant there was 
arush to the pumps,and all hands were busily engaged at them 
until they arrived at their destination. At first they directed 
‘er course to the Orkneys; but the wind proving adverse. 
they bore up for Lough Swilley, where they arrived on Sun- 
“y night, after hardships and dangers almost unparalleled. 
Tuey had but twice seen the natives—once on their entrance | 
b the Frozen Straits, and once at their departure. On both 
*easions they trafficed with them, and to profitable account it 
Would seem, an old peice of iron producing skins in abundance, | 
- those who had not this commodity to offer were willing 
1 barter their children for even a less article of value, if pos- 


5 i 
sdle, } 


_ When at first immured up in the ice they got up some 
~ and masquerades, but the culd and dangers which mo- | 
eR threatened them with destruction, put all idea of 
Z “ement out of the question; and as the ship was hourly | 
speed to shocks that left her continued safety a matter of 
“Dost surprise, the provisions were kept on deck, and the | 


, bosom. 
| moonbeams slept without movement on the verdant turf. A 


, there, formed isles of floating shadow on that motionless sea 


, sake tn E Paar : 
ee ee ee on hand, and all three called one another brothers! 


'seck to expand—it meets on all sides the habitations of man; 


When these by reason’s rule ye prove, 
Then may ye learn the lore of love. 





Moon sHINE IN AN AMERICAN ForEST.—One evening I had 
lost my way in the forest at a short distance from the falls of 
Niagara. The day soon expired around me, and I fasted in 
all its solitude the lovely spectacle of a night in the deserts of 
the new world. An hour after sunset the moon shewed itself 
above the branches, on the opposite side of the horizon. An 
embalmed breeze, which the queen of night seemed to bring 
with her from the east, preceeded her with its freshening 
gales. The solitary star ascended by degrees in the heavens; 


‘sometimes she followed peaceably her azure course; sometimes 


she reposed on the groups of clouds, which resembled the 
summits of lofty mountains covered with snow. These clouds, 
opening and closing their sails, now spread themselves in the 
transparent zone of white satin, now dispersed into light 


| bubbles of foam, or formed in the heavens of white so dazzling 
and sweet, that you could almost believe you felt their snowy 


surface. The scenes on the earth was of equal beauty; the 
declining of day, and the light of the moon, descended into 
the interval of the trees, and spread a faint gleam even in the 
profoundest part of the darkness. The river which flowed at 
my fect alternatively lost itself in the woods, and re-appeared 
brilliant with the constellations of night which reposed on his 
In a savannah on the other side of the river, the 


few branches, agitated by the breeze, and dispersed here and 


of light. All would have been in profound repose but for the 
fall of a few leaves, the breath of a transient breeze, and the 
moaning of the owl; while in the distance, at intervals the 
deep roar of Niagara was heard, which, prolonged from desert 
to desert in the calm of night, died away at length in the) 
endless solitude of the forest. The grandeur, the surpassing | 
melancholy of that scene can be expressed by no human! 
it. In vain, amidst our cultivated fields, does the imagination 
but in those savage regions the soul loves to shrowd itself in 
the ocean of the forests, to hang over the gulfs of cataracts, 
to meditate on the shores of lakes and rivers, and feel itself 
alone, as it were with God.—Chateaubriand. 








Pompev’s ,PrLLaR-—In one of his lectures last week, Mr. 
Buckingham, related some singular facts respecting the monu- 
ment known as Pompey’s pillar. It has lately been discovered 
\ that this is a misnomer, as it was erected in honor of Dioclesian. 
When literature emerged from the dark ages in Europe, and 
| the Egyptain antiquities began to attract attention, learned 
men visited the country to examine the ruins and decypher 
| their inscriptions. The characters on the pedestal of this pil- 
lar are much defaced, and scarcely legible. The most con- 
spicuous word is “Pompeius,” and they very naturally con- 
cluded that Pompey the Great, he who disputed with Cesar 
| the conquest of the world was the individual intended, and 
that this monument was raised for him. An English travel- 
| ler, who pursued his antiquarian studies in Egypt under the 
countenance and protection of the Pacha, has since decypher. 
| 





/ed almost the entire inscription, and discovered that it was 
| erected to Dioclesian, in commemoration of his having brought 
into Alexandria a supply of corn during a season of great 
scarcity, and that the Pomdey named was only the mayor or 
chief officer of the city during whose magistracy the work 
was done. 

This is at the present day the largest column in the world 
although there are obelisks of greater size. Its dimensions 
are as follows: The pedestal is sixteen feet high and twenty 
feet square. The shaft is ninety-two feet in length, from rim 
to rim—a single piece, ten and a half feet in diameter. It is 
the rose-granite, from a quarry six hundred miles distant— 
the hardest and most compact known, and so highly polished, 
hat on a sunny day you may see your face in it. This was 
one of sixteen similar columns which formerly composed 
the portico of the Temple of Serapis. Fifteen were destroy- 
ed by the conqueror of Egypt, and this one subsequently re- 
erected on a new pedestal as stated above. 

The obelisks of Cleopatra are of the same granite, and com- 
pletely covered with hieroglyphics, cut with great precision 
and beauty—many of the incisions being two inches in depth. 
A friend of Mr. Buckingham, a Member of Parliament, visi- 
ting the British Museum, observed a stone mason making an 
incision into the shoulder of the statue of Memnon, sent out 
by Belzoni, which is also of the rose granite. Sceing that the 
man was fatigued, he remarked that he had a tough job, and 
the mason replied, it was the hardest stone he had ever met 
with. He had spoilt all his best tools, and could find none in 
| London to answer his purpose. And after working five days, 
he had not proceeded farther than an inch and a half in depth. 
N. Y. Even. Post. 








Superiority oF curisTiANITY—A fable—A Jew entered a 
Parsee temple, and beheld the sacred fire; What! said he to 
the priest, do ye worship the fire? Not the fire,—answered 
the priest it is to us an emblem of the syn, and his genial 
heat. Do you then worship the sun as your god? asked the 
Jew, know ye not this luminary also is but a work of the 
| Almighty Creator? 

We know it, replied the priest; but the uncultivated man 
requires a sensible sign in order to form a conception of the 
Most High. And is not the sun, the incomprehensible source of 
light, an image of that invisible being who blesses and pre- 
serves all things? 

The Israelite thereupon rejoined, Do your people, then, 
distinguish the type from the original? They call the sun 
their God, and descending, even from this to a baser object, they 
kneel before an earthly flame! Yed@inuse the outward, but 
blind the inward eye, and while ye held to them the earthly, 
ye withdraw from them the heavenly light. Thou shalt not 
‘make unto thee any image of any likeness. 

How then do you designate the Supreme Being? asked the 
| Parsee. 

We call him Jehovah Adonia, tbat is, the Lord who is, who 
was, and who will be, anwered the Jew. 

Your application is grand and sublime, said the Parsee, but it 
is awful too! 

A Christian then drew nigh and said, we call him Father. 

The Pagan and the Jew looked at each other and said— 
Here is at once an image and reality; it isa word of the 
| heart, said they. 

Therefore they raised their eyes to heaven, and said with 
reverence and love—Our Father! And took each other by the 














One of our exchange papers mentions that in its neighbor- 
hood a watermeion had been produced, weighing thirty-five 
pounds, and that its owner, who is six feet three inches high in 
his stockings, had at a sitting eaten one half of it piece meal. 
Any common sized man, would have had precious little peace 


ats lowered ready for every emergency. On entering the || Cuaracter.—Strong characters are brought out by change || after suce a such a weal; he must have required something 


‘hour of Lough Swilley, the exhausted crew could scarcely H 


of situation, and gentle ones by permanence. } 


ivinous, to accompany it.—American. 
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THE MAIDEN’S CHOICE, 


Genteel in personage, 
Conduct and equipage, 
Noble in heritage, 
Generous and free, 
Brave and romantic, 
Learned not pedanic, 
Frolic not frantic; 
This must he be. 





Honor maintaining, 

Meanness disdaining, 

Still entertaining, 
Engaging and new; 

Neat but not finical, 

Sage but not cynical, 

Never tyrannical, 
But ever true. 





THE GENTLEMAN’S CHOICE. 


Of parentage suitable, 

Pious and dutiful, 

Graceful and beautiful, 
Loving but me: 

Her frolic not madness, 

Her zeal without sadness, 

Her smile beaming gladness, 
This must she be. 


Hands soft and delicate, 

Voice like music set, 

Eyes that when mine are met 
Kindly rejoice; 

Patient mid chiding, 

Fond and confiding, 

At home still abiding, 
This is my choice. 





THE ISLAND OF JUAN FERNANDEZ.—We copied recently from | 
the Daily Advertiser, an interesting article from a French | 
journal embracing a history of the Island of Juan Fernandez 





ing, states that “the reported disappearance of this Island was | 
alluded to as a matter of fact, such a report having been cur- | 
rent for some months, which first appeared in the European | 


papers, without any authority, and consequently without being | 
entitled to any eredit. There are still stronger reasons for be- || 


ing satisfied that there is no truth in the story of the sinking | 
of this Island. More than one vessel has arrived in this coun- | 


try, having touched at the Island long subsequent to the date, | 
when it must have disappeared, according to the story refered || 


to. Among thein was the sloop of war Peacock, which lately | 


arrived at Norfolk, from the Pacific ocean.—Boston Trans. || 


cript. 





A carp party.—It is related of Madame du Defian, that) 
three of her friends brought a card table to her bed-side, at| 
her request, in her last illness, she taking a hand. As she | 
happened to die in the midst of an interesting game, her part- | 
ner played dummy for her, aud thus the three quictly played 
it out, and settled the stakes before they called the servants 


to notify them of the very inopportune demise of their mis- || 


tress. ‘This is a tough story, but we can believe it, or any | 
other respecting gamblers, which comes within the range of 


possibility. Gambling deadens the perceptions of right and | 


wrong, blunts the sensibilies, destroys pity, sympatiiy,end every | 
other human emotion, and degrades its votaries to demons. 
= | 

Frienpsiir.—How tiresome do all the pleasures of the! 
world appear, when compared with the happiness of a faith- 


ful, tender and calightened friendship? How joyfully do we 


shake off the shackles of society for that high and intimate | 


connection of the soul, where our inclinations are free, and 
feelings genuine, and our sentiments unbiased; where a mu- 
tual confidence of thoughts and actions, of pleasures and ot 


along the path of virtue, and the mind conducted by happiness 
into the bowers of truth; where every thought is anticipated 


before it eseapes froin the lips; where advice, consulation and | A clergyman ina farewell sermon, observed that during || 
- an >| 


succor, are reciprocally given and reccived in all the accidents 
and misfortunes in liie? The souls thus animated by the 
charm of friendship, springs from its sloth and apathy, and 
views the irradiating beams of hope breaking on its repose. 
Does the tear of sorrow steal down the cheeks of one—the 
other with affection wipes itsdenderly oway. The deepest 


sorrows of one are felt with equal poignancy by the other;|| U. S. Bank notes were found in his possession, to the amount | 
| avarice, are beyond the reach of reason. 


but what sorrow can resist the consolation which flows from 
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an intercourse of hearts so tenderly, su intimately, so closely | 


united? The only misfortune of which they have any fear is |; 
the greatest they can possibly experience, the misfortune of || 


absence, separation and death.— Zimmerman. | 








Pripe.—How contemplative is that pride which scorns one |) 
of equal rank and dignity! How humiliating to human na- | 
ture itself to see one of our self-important beings look down || 
upon one perhaps essentially better than himself, with super- 
cilious contempt, because he is not dignified by some arbitrary 
distinction which he happens to possess! A man of a right 
spirit, will, like Sir. Wm. Jones, think none below him, but 
the base and unjust; none above him but the wise and virtu- 
A truly noble and elevated mind will not tread upon 
a worm, norcringe toan Emperor. God has a great deal to 
do with mankind to remove pride from them. Many persons 
no doubt, are debased with Nebuchednezzar to answer this 


very end. 


ous. 


their dilemma, popped upon Incledon, as “every body’s favor. 
ite,” to go on and pacify them. “I, my dear boy,” replied 
Charles, “I attempt to stop that riot! I might as well bolt a 
door with a boiled carrot.” Wishing to give a stranger an 
idea ofa man who was extremely thin, ho said. “His leg isa 
capital leg to clean a flute with.” 


Natura Curtosities.—One of the most remarkable preci- 
|pices is a table mountain in South Carolina. It is three 


thousand feet high, and stands on the edge of a valley, 


which nearly doubles its perpendicular elevation. Near it is 
/a cataract which falls six or seven hundred feet. 


fied fish, are found in great abundance.—There are also 
found enormous bones of unknown aaimals, the ribs of which 
|are six feet long, the teeth about eight inches, three and a 
half wide and nearly a foot in root. 








TeNnDERNESS OF ConsciENce.—The tender conscience is like 
he apple of a man’s eye—the least dust that gathers into it 
affects it. There is nosurer and better way to know whether 
our consciousness are dead and stupid, than to observe what 
impression small sins (as they ate improperly named) make 
upon them: if they are not very careful to avoid every ap- 
pearance of evil, and to shun whatever looks like sin, if we 
are not much troubled at the vanity of our thoughts and words 
at the rising up of sinful motives and desires in us, as we have 





conscience will no more allow of what are called small sins 
| than of great sins. 





An incipent.—In the crowded saloon of Mr. Catlin, at 
the Indian lecture, in the midst ofan intensely interesting dis- 
course, a person rose up, and in a solemn manner, said, “Mr. 
‘Catlin, will you have the goodness to stop for one moment?” 
| The audience looked with astonishment, and the lecturer paus- 
ed: “I have lost my little by in the crowd, and wish to call | 
for him.” <A dead pause ensued in the 1200 persons present. 
“Clark Potter!’ cried the father. “Here I am, father?” said 
a shrill voice in the corner, at which shouts of laughter and 
applause ensued, as the strippling was handed over the benches 
| to his anxious parent.—JV. Y. Star. 














Lacoxtc.—A remarkable example of the laconic style has 
/recently taken place, which would put Leonidas and his coun- 
trymen to shame. An Edinburg quaker sends to a brother 
quaker in London a sheet of letter paper, containing nothing | 
whatever in the writing way, save note of interrogation, thus 
(?) his friend returned the sheet, adding for a sole reply a 0. 
The meaning of the question and answer is as follows— 
/“ What news!” “Nothing!” 








| I have been told by men, who had passed unharmed through | 


. . . . ° | 
the many dangers to the intimate companionship of pure | 
|minded sisters. They have been saved from a hazardous | 


|| meeting with idle company by some home engagement, of |: 


which their sisters were the charm; they have refrained from | 
| mixing with the impure, because they would not bring home | 
|thoughts and feelings which they could not share with those | 
trusting and loving iriends—they have put aside the wine cup | 


; ’ ‘ |and abstained from stronger potations because they would || 
pains uninterrupted prevails; where the heart is led with joy || not proiane with their fumes the holy kiss with which they 


| 


| Were accustomed to bid their sisters good night. 








h his residence amongst his parishoners, he had preached against || 
hie . *tont: ifs ars your 
with her, retreat; if she abuse you, be silent; if she tears } 


i ‘ i ee 5 Bois : 
|| every vice but luxurious living, their defect in this particular 
| the had had no means of aseertaining. 


An old miser aged 77 years, died lately in Louisville. He 
had subsisted many years upon charity, and after his death, 








| of $3486. 





In the |) 
|| plains around, strata of shells, beds of oyster-shells, and petri- 


been formerly, we may then conclude that our hearts are | 
| hardened, and our consciences are stupified; for a tender 
from the date of its first discovery. That paper of this morn- | 












RECIPE FOR MODERN POETRY, 

From the Louisville City Gazette. 

Take equal portions of the light 

Of sunset and of starry night, 

Of dewy eves, and flowing rills; 

And perfume which the rose distills, 

And voice of gentle birds. in spring, 

And brooklets soft meandering, 

And some deep wells of mystic feeling, 

And music tones all gently stealing, 

Then, mingle well with metor rays, 

You've the poesy of modern days. 





INcLEDoN simitirs.—During the O, P. war, whilst a terrific 


|tumult was raging in tront of the house, the management, in 





Germany has for ages been celebrated as the favored land 
of Music. In no part of the world are its charms more high. 
ly appreciated or more closely studied, as exemplified in the 
wild and heart-stiring melodies of her mountains, or the rich 
and varied harmonies of her academies. To her composers 
are we more indebted than to those of any other country, — 
Italy herself, not even excepted,—for combinations of sound 
that portray with fidelity the passions, and express in every 
wodification of tone the emotions of our nature. The gen- 
tler feeling of our nature are breathed forth in witching soft. 
ness, whilst the hasher passions find in more startling and un. 
broken cadence, a fitting representative of their overwhelming 
force. Mirth is made to speak in lighter measures, and grief 
finds a language in mere tender strains, the tones of which 
fall upon the heart with an influence which subdues the wild. 
est spirit’s fire makes and it succumb to its sway.— Amer. 


When the Rev. John Cotton, one of the carly Ministers ot 
New England died, in 1652, one of his friends, a Mr. Wood. 
bridge, wrote the following singular paragraph, which is sup- 
posed to have given rise to the celebrated. one written by Dr. 
Franklin, on himself: 

“A living, breathing bible; tables where 
Both Convenants at large engraven were, 
Gospel and law in ’s heart had each its column, 
His hand an index to the sacred volume; 
His life a commentary on the text, 
O! what a monument of glorious worth, 
When in a new edition he comes forth! 
Without errata, we may think he’ll be 
In leaves and covers of eternity.” 


| Originat anecporr.—The other day tbe king of the French 
observer to our distinguished statesman, Daniel Webster, that 
his coat appeared to be rather too short for him, to which the 
senator replied, “ah, sire, it will be long enotgh before I get 


another.” We venture to say, there is nothing to match this , 


in Joe Milicr. 


| Laws, LAWYERS, AND LEGISLATION.—Lawyers make the law; 
awyers expound the law, and lawyers apply the law. Ofcourse 
they inake the law so that none may understand the law. 
None understanding the law, they are called to expound the 
law; and since they alone can expound the law, it is of course 


| the temptations of youth, that they owed their escape from | for them alone to apply the law. 


A Lady’s secresy has been thus complimented in rhyme:— 
“She’s secret as the grave! allow?” 
“I do—I cannot doubt it; 
But ’tis a grave with tombstone on, 
That tells you all about it.” 


Misnouer.—An English paper says that a Temperance 5” 
ciety has just been established on the continent at Cassel, us- 
der the Presidency of a gentleman who rejoices in the some- 


} . she anglice—Intoxication: 
| what inappropriate name of Rausch; anglice Intoxica 


Hixts.—Never quarrel with a lady. If you are troubles 


bow to her 


cloak, give her your coat; if she box your ears, 
y to the door 


‘return; if she tear your eyes out, steal your wa 
|and—FLy. 








Avarice.—Men whose political opinions are founded 08 
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